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THE PLACE OF COILED WARE IN SOUTHWESTERN 

POTTERYi 

By earl H. MORRLS 

THE acceptance of the evolutionary theory that basketry is 
the necessary precursor of clay vessels has given rise to a 
general misunderstanding concerning the place of coiled 
ware among the pottery types of the Southwest. A superficial 
examination of this coiled pottery tends to establish the following 
points in the mind of the observer: (i) the small range of form to 
which coiled ware vessels are restricted; (2) the uniformity of 
pattern produced by the coiling; (3) the poor quality of the paste, 
and the crudeness of finish displayed by the vessels; (4) the close 
association between technique and function, the coiled pots being 
used almost without exception as cooking utensils. 

These four features tend to substantiate the belief that coiled 
ware is the oldest variety of Southwestern pottery, and the proto- 
type of smooth and painted ware. However, theoretical considera- 
tions alone are sufficient to submit such an assumption to serious 
doubt. The subtle discriminations which arise from a long and 
careful study of coiled ware reveal a multiplicity of patterns, an 
inherent beauty of design, and a masterly command of technique 
which necessitate the conclusion that greater skill would be required 
to produce this type of vessel than would suffice to form and smooth 
the finest specimens of Southwestern polished ware. In shaping 
the sides of a smooth jar, the gourd-shell or polishing stone might 
be used to obscure irregularities of surface; and to equalize uneven 
thickness of the vessel walls, a bit of clay might be scraped off 
here or added there with no damage to the finished product. But 
to lay spiral coil upon spiral coil in uniform thickness, to regulate 
the length of the coils so as to produce the desired slope of the vessel 
walls, and at the same time to make each pressure of the thumb 

' Read before the American Anthropological Association, New York, 1916. 
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mold its minute portion of the design which is worked out in the 
coiHng, demands an initial accuracy of movement, and a control 
of a complicated technique worthy of an artist, and not at all com- 
patible with the bungling skill of a beginner. 

In spite of the force of this evidence, one hesitates to take issue 
against an established theory without empirical data to serve as 
a basis for one's contentions. Fortunately this data has been 
brought to light by excavations made in the valley of the La Plata 
river, San Juan county. New Mexico. 

At one of the sites examined, there were found the clearly 
stratified remains of three periods of occupation. The basis of 
distinction between these periods rests upon a sharp differentiation 
of architectural and ceramic types, but for the purposes of this 
paper, little attention will be paid to anything but the cooking 
vessels of the successive periods, since with few sporadic exceptions 
vessels with unobliterated coils were used about the fire. 

In tracing the development of coiled ware through the different 
periods, three things will be considered: (i) the form of the vessels 
upon which the coils are to be found; (2) the portion of the vessels 
upon which unobliterated coils occur; (3) the nature of the coils 
themselves. 

The cooking pots of the first or most ancient period consist 
of globular or sub-spherical bodies surmounted by straight or slightly 
recurved necks or upper zones. In the majority of instances both 
the bodies and the upper zones present a smooth, though unpolished 
exterior. Perhaps thirty percent of the vessels have upper zones 
composed of from four to eight broad heavy bands of clay between 
which the lines of union have not been entirely obscured. There 
are few examples in which the bands were applied spirally, the most 
common method having been to add one complete ring or coil above 
another. The bands are irregular, and roughly finished, presenting 
low relief in cross section. 

The chief difference in form of the vessels of the second period 
is a tendency to slope inward from the point of greatest diameter, 
with a consequent lessening of the proportionate diameter of the 
mouth. Apparently without exception, the cooking pots of this 
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period have plain unpolished bodies, and coiled upper zones. The 
coils were applied spirally, and as contrasted with those of the 
earlier period, are much narrower, and of uniform width. They 
present high relief in cross section, the deep grooves between the 
coils seeming to have been accentuated by drawing a bone awl or 
other pointed instrument along the indentations left when crimping 
the strips of clay together. 

The typical form of the vessels of the third period is that of an 
egg resting upon the large end, with the sm2ill end truncated and 
surmounted by a short, abruptly recurved neck or rim. The entire 
exterior of the vessels is covered with a spiral coil which begins 
at the bottom and proceeds continuously to the rim. The coils are 
characteristically narrow, and vary from high to low reUef in cross 
section. This period may be called the Golden Age of coiled 
ware. There is a surprising variety of pattern resulting from the 
method of manipulating the coils, and instances are fairly numerous 
of decorations incised upon the coils, with occasionally bands and 
spiral fillets of clay added to produce pleasing patterns in relief. 

We have, then, during these three periods a progressive chcmge 
of form from globular or sub-spherical bodies with relatively straight 
upper zones, to egg-shaped bodies with short abruptly recurved 
necks. This in itself proves nothing but a constant tendency in 
one direction which may be considered to have corroborative 
significance when considered together with the other facts in the 
case. 

Unobliterated coils appear upon the upper zones of less than 
half of the cooking pots of the first period, upon the upper zones of 
all of those of the second, and upon the entire exterior of those of 
the third period. The individual coils of the first are broad, 
clumsy, and crudely applied. Those of the second are narrower, 
more regular, and more skillfully applied, while those of the third 
period, both from the point of view of variety, and that of skillful 
manipulation, reveal a mastery of the technique which during the 
earlier periods was undergoing gradual elaboration. 

Having thus pointed out the general development of coiled ware, 
it is of interest to determine where the periods during which it 
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took place fit into the cer2imic sequence of the p2irts of the South- 
west for which this sequence has been determined. The ceramic 
series for the Rio Grande valley has been determined by Mr. Nelson 
and Dr. Kidder, and it is probable that the sequence outlined by 
the present writer for the upper San Juan valley will be verified 
by future research. According to these series, Pueblo culture, at 
least from the point of view of ceramics, became extinct in the 
upper San Juan valley approximately at the time when the occupa- 
tion of the Tano sites ex2imined by Mr. Nelson began. 

In the chronological series, the following types may be recog- 
nized: 

1. Pre-Pueblo 

2. Early black-on-white 

3. Late black-on-white 

4. Black-on-red and black-on-yellow 

5. Two-color glazed wares 

6. Three-color glazed and painted wares 

7. Historic two-color glazed wares 

8. Modern painted wares 

Here the first type recognized by Mr. Nelson has been changed 
somewhat, his sub-types having been raised to the rank of types, 
but without altering the sequence. 

But to return to our original consideration. The strata of the 
refuse piles from which the cooking vessels of the first type, that is, 
those of which some thirty percent have upper zones composed 
of broad heavy bands of clay, were taken, accumulated during 
pre-Pueblo time. 

The strata containing cooking vessels of the second type, char- 
acterized by upper zones composed of narrow spiral coils in high 
relief, pertain to the early black-on-white period. In the upper 
levels of the refuse piles, the coiled ware showing the greatest 
variety of finish, and the highest development of technique was 
correlated with painted ware of the late black-on-white type. 

It was, then, during late black-on-white time that coiled ware 
reached the zenith of its development. Toward the close of that 
period, or at the beginning of the next, which is characterized by 
black designs upon a red or yellow ground, slight decadence took 
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place. This decadence is to be observed in the coiled ware from 
the lowest strata of the Rio Grande refuse heaps examined by 
Mr. Nelson. 

The smooth ware associated with the cooking pots of the first 
period is well made and bears elaborate painted ornamentation. 
Thus it appears that painted ware was highly developed when 
coiled ware was still crude and quite rudimentary. This, together 
with the fact that from pre-Pueblo to late black-on-white time, 
coiled ware constitutes a rapidly ascending series, seems to justify 
the conclusion that were it possible to trace it back to still more 
ancient times, it would become less and less frequent, and finally 
go out entirely, and that at a time when smooth ware had made 
appreciable advancement. 

In the light of present knowledge it may be said that coiled 
ware originated, perhaps as a variant or offshoot of smooth ware, 
during the pre-Pueblo period, and reached its culmination in the 
late black-on-white period. At, or shortly subsequent to the close 
of that period, coiled ware passed through a short interval of 
deterioration. Thereafter it continued with practically no change 
into historic time, and ceased to be manufactured about 1680. 

All obtainable evidence confirms the belief that smooth ware 
was the first type of pottery made in the Southwest. It existed 
side by side with coiled ware through the entire life cycle of the 
latter, and continues to be made by the Pueblo potters. 

There is nothing in the above to discredit the possibility that 
the coiling process was the first to be used in the Southwest. It is 
the belief of the present writer that such was the case, but only a 
more detailed study than has yet been made of the structure of 
pre-Pueblo pottery can settle the question. 

The fact of importance is that the variety of coiled ware which 
has generally been accepted as the most ancient of Southwestern 
pottery, is shown to be the product of the culmination, and not of 
the beginning, of an intricate and highly elaborate technique. 
Moreover, these facts have a vital bearing upon the relation of 
ceramics to basketry. 

Until there was stratigraphic evidence to the contrary, it was 
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permissible, though not justifiable when relative difficulty of con- 
struction was considered, to postulate a genetic relationship between 
coiled baskets and the coiled pottery of the Southwest. The spiral 
coils of clay were the analogues of the spiral coils of baskets, and 
the indentations made by the thumb closely correspond to the 
irregularities of surface produced by the intertwining of the strips 
which pass at right angles to the coils. It was supposed that in a 
change of materials from rolls of fibre and withes, to clay, as many 
motor correlations, and as much of the established technique as 
possible, we;re carried over to the new art. However, stratigraphy 
has shown that coiled ware most closely resembling basketry made 
its appearance long after Southwestern tribes had learned to make 
vessels of clay. Hence it appears that proofs based upon coiled 
ware mean nothing at all, and other arguments must be brought 
forward if the theory that the pottery of the Southwest is a direct 
outgrowth of baskfetry is to be substantiated. 
New York City. 



